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in the statute law; a change in this respect is one of the interesting 
phases of current liberalism. 

The state from Dr. Krabbe's point of view is a community united 
by a single sense of law (Rechtsgemeinschaft). It is not the pos- 
sessor of any particular powers; it is not even the representative of 
any particular group of interests. All the activities which are car- 
ried on under the protection of the law are public interests in the 
sense that the community has a greater or a less interest in maintain- 
ing them. Which activities are carried on in a given state by the 
agencies of the government depends chiefly upon historical circum- 
stances. The army, navy, and post-office are so conducted almost 
universally; railroads sometimes are and sometimes are not; many 
basic industries as a rule are not. Yet no one could maintain that the 
last are less important to a community than the others or that they 
are not matters of public interest. Dr. Krabbe accordingly denies 
any distinction in principle between public and private law. The dis- 
tinction is a remnant of the old belief that certain agencies are the 
bearers of some part of the state's inherent power. In fact, however, 
every man who asserts a right or performs a duty, whether he be an 
official or a private individual, claims the law as the sanction for what 
he does. The law alone is sovereign, never the state or any agency 
of the government. 

There are many indications that the concept of the state is under- 
going a thorough revision. The literature of the past ten years is 
filled with attacks upon the doctrine of sovereignty and the theory 
that the state is fundamentally an embodiment of power. Dr. 
Krabbe's book is one of the clearest and most thoroughgoing analyses 
of this conception that have appeared. It is in every respect worthy 
of the careful attention of English and American writers who are 
addressing themselves to the same point. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University of Missouri. 

Theology As An Empirical Science. By Douglas Clyde Macin- 
tosh. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1919. — pp. xvi, 270. 
At a time when scientific concepts are in flux and the nature, if 
not indeed the very existence, of psychology is a matter of dispute, 
when long cherished values are being challenged, and there is scarcely 
an issue of epistemology or of metaphysics which is not in debate, it 
requires unusual courage on the part of a theologian to attempt a 
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constructive account of the nature of God and of His relation to man 
and to nature. For the theologian may no longer base his conten- 
tions upon external authority, whether ecclesiastical, scriptural, or 
personal. Nor may he retreat to a priori speculation, after the man- 
ner of scholasticism and early rationalism. Hume and Kant made 
it clear that such procedure is not only barren of results but likewise 
untenable logically. Genuine knowledge, it is today recognized, 
must in some sense be empirical. 

Professor Macintosh, the author also of The Problem of Knowl- 
edge (1915) and of God in a World of War (1918), is of course 
thoroughly cognizant of present intellectual criteria and demands. 
These he faithfully endeavors to safeguard, while at the same time 
doing justice to the facts and the requirements of vital religious ex- 
perience. He willingly accepts the results of the various special sci- 
ences : the chapter on " The Pertinent Results of Other Sciences " is 
an admirably balanced and straightforward account of the character 
and career of Jesus. The particular method sponsored and employed 
is carefully distinguished from others that might also be called em- 
pirical. The empiricism of mysticism is declared defective because 
of its doubts or denials concerning the reality of finite selves, the 
material order, time and evil. Confessions and accounts of personal 
religious convictions and experiences, though empirical, are recog- 
nized as unscientific because of their almost unrelieved subjectivism 
and impressionism. Much less subjective is Schleiermacher's anal- 
ysis of the vitally religious Christian community; or the Ritschlian 
attempt to formulate a system of value-judgments expressive of the 
worth for practical religious experience of the Christian revelation 
in the person and work of Jesus ; or the somewhat broader and more 
objective ' religio-historical ' procedure of Troeltsch, the ' religio- 
psychological ' method of Wobbermin, or the pragmatism of various 
contemporary American thinkers. But none of these theologies gives 
to thought its legitimate place. All, therefore, are lacking in ' ration- 
ality,' that is, in a metaphysical basis. In the last analysis, they are 
forms of ' unscientific dogmatism.' 

To be an empirical science, according to the author, theology must 
take its stand within religious experience, but its aim cannot be the 
description of the experience (else it would be psychology of reli- 
gion) but of the object known in and through the experience, namely, 
God. Such a description has presuppositions, and these are set forth 
in Part I of the volume. In common with all descriptive sciences, 
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empirical theology presupposes that a knowledge of reality may be 
gained through experience, together with reflection according to the 
principles of induction and deduction. In addition, it presupposes: 
(1) Human free agency; (2) "The possibility of immortality, or, 
more exactly, that the idea of immortality is to be taken seriously, as 
a 'live hypothesis'" (p. 75) ; (3) The fact of evil, especially of sin 
"as wrong conduct and character for which the subject, whether indi- 
vidual or social, is responsible, blameworthy" (p. 83), and likewise 
of the evil consequences of sin, including its effect upon character; 
(4) " The existence of the divine Object and its sufficient accessibility 
to experience for the possibility of knowledge of at least some of its 
qualities and relations" (p. 90). 

Part II proceeds with a discussion of the data and the laws of em- 
pirical theology. Since the concern is with the divine Object, the 
data must be found in the various revelations of the divine. Those 
accepted by the author as such are: (1) Certain facts of religious 
perception; (2) The characteristics of Jesus' experience, for Jesus 
being " characteristically God-like, God is characteristically Christ- 
like ; the Christ-like is the norm of the divine character and purpose " 
(p. 121) ; (3) The work of the atonement, whereby men are won to 
repentance and faith and thereby to forgiveness and reconciliation 
with God; (4) The Christian experience of salvation. These data 
are said to permit the formulation of laws, which are divided into the 
primary and the secondary, according to whether or not they relate 
directly to volitional experiences. Of the former laws, those formu- 
lating " elemental experiences " are summed up as follows : " On con- 
dition of the right religious adjustment with reference to desired truly 
moral states of will, . . . God the Holy Spirit produces the specific 
moral results desired" (p. 148). The second group of primary laws 
relate to the " composite experiences " of " regeneration," " perse- 
verance," " fulness of the Spirit," and " sanctification." By way of 
further illustration, we quote the law of the latter: " On condition of 
continued cultivation of the right religious adjustment, especially 
when it is so constant and whole-hearted as to lead to the permanent 
health and healthful activity of the Christian life, and when the indi- 
vidual has adequate information for right conduct, God the Holy 
Spirit produces in him the Christ-like or Christian character, with its 
habitual readiness and equipment for right action" (p. 149 f.). Nu- 
merous " secondary theological laws " are formulated and classified as 
laws of emotional experiences, of intellectual experiences, of physio- 
logical experiences, and of social experiences. 
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Part III essays the task of theological theory. Three distinct 
methods are employed in supplementation of one another: (i) De- 
tailed deduction of what is involved in the intuitive assurance of 
religious experience that " the Object of religious dependence is abso- 
lutely sufficient for our absolutely imperative needs " (p. 160) ; (2) 
Investigation not alone of the certainties but also of the needs of the 
truly religious person; (3) Inference, by the aid of the scientific im- 
agination, from the activities of the religious Object to its nature. 
The results reached are very much the traditional body of concep- 
tions. God is an existent being, omnipresent and yet transcendent: 
" It may be doubted " whether the truth of these two attributes may 
be better combined than " by a formula which rather closely approxi- 
mates the traditional Trinitarianism " (p. 193). God is absolute in 
power, in knowledge, and in goodness — absolute at least in the sense 
of being able and willing to meet all legitimate religious needs while 
insuring to all fair opportunities of ultimately realizing their true 
ideal. Immortality therefore is not merely a presupposition of em- 
pirical theology ; theory discloses it as an assured fact. To man, God 
is not so much a judge as a friend and helper, ready to forgive. 
Theology has frequently been too ready to accept negative attributes ; 
God is perhaps not incorporeal (the universe may be his 'body'); 
He is not in that case, and perhaps not otherwise, invisible ; nor is He 
incomprehensible (that is, completely) or impassive, or immutable, or 
timeless, or infinite (unless by this is meant infinitely potential, that 
is, "the actual source of unending future development" (p. 191). 

In its critique of theological methods, its realistic emphasis, and in 
numerous analyses of religious problems, Professor Macintosh's vol- 
ume contains much that is both interesting and valuable. Neverthe- 
less many will lay it aside with a sense of definite disappointment. 
The realism expressed in the assertion of an existent God, transcend- 
ent yet likewise directly revealed in genuine religious experience, is 
assumed, not in any way proved. What are the marks of a 
religious experience accepted as genuine? Moreover, may we pre- 
suppose that such an experience involves a relation to an independ- 
ently existing object? The author believes we may, urging not merely 
the fact that all science grows out of a realistic prescientific expe- 
rience but also that every science assumes the existence of its 
subject matter. "Thus chemistry presupposes the existence of mat- 
ter and its accessibility to human experience; biology assumes the 
same with reference to life, as does psychology with reference to con- 
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sciousness and sociology with reference to society" (p. 90). But is 
even this contention unquestionable? William James raised the 
query, " Does consciousness exist ? " and answered it in the negative ; 
in response to the same question the present writer recently heard a 
well-known philosopher reply, "Whoever supposed it did?" More- 
over, does the analogy or implied argument hold? Is God really 
' given ' in the sense even that objects of external perception are, and 
can His existence be validated by objective and empirical tests simi- 
lar to those applicable to the objects of the recognized sciences? Fur- 
thermore, whatever may be the matter, or life, or consciousness, or 
society presupposed by the several sciences mentioned, these are aban- 
doned or are at any rate transformed beyond all recognition as the 
result of observation under controlled conditions, of the bearing of 
ascertained facts, of analysis and synthesis and necessary interpreta- 
tion. Professor Macintosh does indeed seem to tell us more and more 
about the religious Object as his discussion proceeds, but what we 
learn does not impress us as new or in the least as transforming. 
Just why, if theology is an empirical science in his sense of the term? 
These questions crowd for answer and leave one dissatisfied, even 
though the author states that the development and defense of his 
view belong to the epistemological part of the philosophy of religion 
(p. 91), and gives us grounds for hope that he will undertake, a treat- 
ment of "The Problem of Religious Knowledge" (p. 109, n. 1). 

The data of the empirical sciences are observations of the objects 
to be described. May this likewise be true in the case of theology? 
Can we observe the religious Object, God? Or must we find our 
data in the facts of history and of human experience ? And is there 
any important significance in the laws formulated by Professor Mac- 
intosh? They tell us that on the occasion of the right religious ad- 
justment, one sufficiently steady and continued, etc., certain expe- 
riences will be enjoyed. But in the absence of further description 
or analysis we are left with the impression that the laws give but the 
decidedly meagre information that, if the conditions that result in 
certain facts occur, the facts that thus result will result. And, again, 
on what grounds include in the law the statement that God will cause 
them to result or that the Holy Spirit will produce them? Empiri- 
cally, can we affirm more than the fact that they do result ? To reply, 
as various passages might lead one to expect that Professor Macintosh 
would do, that this last question presupposes a discredited subjective 
idealism, is quite unwarranted. 
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Nowadays religion is so generally interpreted as solely an appre- 
ciation of worth, a system of value-judgments, or an expression or a 
means to a fullness of individual or social life, that Professor Mac- 
intosh has rendered a timely service in again emphasizing the fact 
that religion likewise has profound metaphysical implications and that 
it demands for its very life a basis in the order of reality. Yet even 
his account has occasional shortcomings in the way of subjectivism. 
The attributes of God, for example, are determined, in the last anal- 
ysis, solely by reference to human needs and experiences and hence 
are interpreted pragmatically. As the author of our salvation, God 
is declared absolute in goodness. But precisely by what logic are 
certain experiences singled out as caused by Him and therefore as 
revealing His nature, whereas others are ascribed to natural or to 
human agencies? Moreover, if we know, as it is argued, that the 
devil does not exist, so that evil choices are an expression of human 
volition, why should we not similarly hold that our aspirations for 
the good likewise grow out of experience or emanate from the human 
will? In view of repeated denials by intelligent and conscientious 
persons, proof should be given for the contention that we cannot 
" maintain the religious life without acting on the assumption that our 
realistic religious intuition with reference to the divine is essentially 
true" (p. 32). In conclusion, it should be mentioned that it seems 
difficult to reconcile the various descriptions of the divine. We read 
"of the existence of a Power operating somewhere within Reality 
as a Whole, a Power which can be regarded as divine and made the 
special Object of religious dependence" (p. 94; see also p. 97); of 
the possibility that the physical universe may be " related to the divine 
Spirit somewhat as the human body is related to the human spirit" 
(p. 178) ; of an anticipatory intuition on the part of the developed 
religious consciousness — though one " not to be taken uncritically " — 
that analysis will show that the "creative Cause of man's salvation 
is to be identified or regarded as organically connected with the crea- 
tive First Cause of the universe" (p. 95). 

Edward L. Schaub. 

Northwestern University. 

Human Psychology. By Howard C. Warren. Boston, Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1919. — pp. xx, 420. 

In this book we have an attempt at a combination of Behavioristic 
and Introspectionist Psychology. Psychology is defined as "the sci- 



